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"The Spirit of Life," the frontispiece of this number 
of Art and Progress, is a small lunette painted by 
Kenyon Cox, for the vestibule of the Administration 
Building of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. This 
building, of which Mr. Cass Gilbert is the architect, 
was erected by J. D. Cox, a brother of Mr. Kenyon Cox, 
as a memorial to their father, Gen. Jacob D. Cox. In 
the vestibule will be a bronze tablet designed by Kenyon 
Cox, and executed by Frances Grimes. Above the 
tablet is to be placed a lunette representing "The 
Active and the Contemplative Life," typifying the 
character of one who was a student as well as a man of 
action and force. Opposite is to go the lunette, "The 
Spirit of Life," in memory of General Cox's wife, Helen 
Finney Cox, daughter of the late CD. Finney, a former 
president of Oberlin College. Both of these lunettes 
have great dignity and beauty. As in all the mural 
paintings by Kenyon Cox, there is a statuesque ele- 
ment which well accords with architectural setting. 
The color is positive, but harmonious; the lines strong, 
but rhythmical. Kenyon Cox was born in Warren, Ohio, 
in 1856, and studied under Carolus-Duran and Ger6me in 
Paris. He has painted many notable easel pictures as well 
as mural decorations, and stands to-day among those who 
have lent not only distinction, but balance to American 
Art. Through his writings as well as through his paintings 
he has made large contribution to this field, dignifying vi- 
sion, strengthening conviction and upholding noble ideals. 
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